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before. This was the nearest they came to seeing any living thing 
beside the pigeons and an eagle, though mountain sheep and bear 
were here once plentiful. Properly doctored, it made a good bear- 
story on the return to camp ; and would have made a better, had not 
the hearers, as invariably happens, doubted the only part of it that 
was true. 

(To be continued.) 



DECLINE OF FARMING IN SOUTHERN-CENTRAL 
NEW YORK.* 



RALPH S. TARR. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell University. 

The farming population of parts of the East has suffered a 
general decrease for several decades as a result of westward migra- 
tion, and of movement from the farms to the cities. The abandoned 
farms of hilly New England have been much talked about and, 
recently, attention has been directed to the similar condition in New 
York, where 20,000 farms are for sale.f 

In connection with studies of the geology of southern-central New 
York, I have driven much over the country roads of this section, 
and have been astonished at the evidence of general decline in the 
farming industry, especially in the hilly sections. Abandoned houses 
in all stages of decay abound, and in some cases the forest is en- 
croaching on the pastures. Generally, however, the farms them- 
selves are not abandoned, but are worked by neighbouring farmers. 
Occasionally an abandoned schoolhouse is seen, and the less fre- 
quented roads have in many instances been left to the elements. 

I have endeavoured to find out whether the region of my studies 
is declining more than other parts of the State, and if so, why. For 
the purpose of this study a group of seven counties was selected — 
Broome, Tioga, Chemung, Schuyler, Yates, Tompkins and Cort- 
land — forming a fairly compact group extending from the Pennsyl- 

* The statistics in this article are from the various reports of the National Census; and those for 
1Q05, from the recent State Census. 

t State of New York — Department of Agriculture— Bureau of Information and Statistics, Bulletin 
No. i, 1906. 
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vania line northward nearly half way to Lake Ontario, and occupying 
essentially the area of my geological studies. 

These counties lie entirely in the hilly plateau of southern New 
York, which extends from the Catskills westward to Chautauqua 
County and southward into Pennsylvania. The southern part is 
crossed by the Chemung and Susquehanna rivers, and by the divide 
between this drainage system and the St. Lawrence, toward which 
numerous valleys extend, two of them occupied by Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes, whose heads lie in the area under consideration, and 
from which there is canal connection with the Erie Canal. Three 
trunk railway lines — the Erie, Lehigh Valley, and Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western — cross the area, and there are numerous minor 
railways. The region is, therefore, well connected with other parts 
of the State. 

In these counties are numerous villages and some large cities, the 
largest places being Binghamton, Elmira, Ithaca and Cortland. These 
cities are busy and growing places in a declining farming region. 

The tables of population in our National and State census reports 
bring out very clearly the fact that the farming of this region is 
declining. From 1890 to 1900 the percentage of increase in the 
population of the whole state is 21. 1 per cent., but in the seven 
counties selected, Cortland, Schuyler, Tioga and Yates show a de- 
crease of population in the decade, and the other three, Broome, 
Chemung and Tompkins, do not approach the average increase for 
the State. The nearest approach is Chemung County, with an 
increase of 12 per cent. ; but the State Census of 1905 shows a de- 
crease for this county between 1900 and 1905. 

The three counties that show gains in population have industrial 
centres which account for their growth. In Broome County are 
Binghamton, Lestershire and Union, all of which grew rapidly in the 
decade 1890-1900. If the growth in these centres be subtracted, the 
county as a whole shows a loss of 822 between 1890 and 1900, instead 
of a gain of 6,176. Chemung County includes Elmira and Horse- 
heads, and if their growth be subtracted, there is a gain of only 557 
instead of 5,798. This slight gain is due mainly to the growth of 
small villages in the broad, fertile valley of the Chemung River, and 
in no degree to the hill country. The increase in Tompkins County 
is due mainly to the growth of Ithaca, a University town. If its 
gain in population of 2,057 were deducted, Tompkins County would 
show a loss of 1,150 between 1890 and 1905. 

In all the other counties, in which the total is a loss, not a gain, 
there would be increased loss if the growth of the larger villages 
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were omitted. The loss in Yates County would be increased 396 
by the omission of Penn Yan ; in Schuyler County, 339 by the omis- 
sion of Watkins ; in Cortland County, 424 by the omission of Cort- 
land; and in Tioga County by similar amounts with the omission of 
Owego and Waverly. 

These facts demonstrate the decline of the farming population in 
the upland of all the counties. A comparison with other counties of 
the State is interesting. Each of the four counties in this group 
which show a total decrease betwen 1890 and 1900, has a loss of 
over 3 per cent. Nine other counties in the State show a loss of 
population of over 3 per cent. — Allegheny, 4.0; Chenango, 3.2; Co- 
lumbia, 6.4; Essex, 7.1; Lewis, 8.0; Madison, 5.5; Otsego, 3.8; 
Putnam, 7.2; Schoharie, 7.9. Four of these — Allegheny, Chenango, 
Otsego and Schoharie — are located in the same plateau area as the 
group of seven selected for study. Thus, eight of the thirteen coun- 
ties in New York which show a loss in population of over 3 per 
cent, between 1890 and 1900 are situated in the plateau belt in which 
the seven selected counties lie; and others in this belt are saved 
from showing such a loss by the growth of industrial centres in the 
broader valleys. 

This decrease in population is not wholly of recent origin. Owing 
primarily to the growth of Binghamton and Elmira, Broome and 
Chemung Counties show a steady increase in population from i860 
to 1905, excepting for the decrease in Chemung between 1900 and 
1905. Cortland County, in spite of the growth of the city of Cort- 
land, had a population of but 1,282 more in 1900 than it had in i860. 
Schuyler County, in which there is no large town, shows a steady 
decrease in population from i860 to 1905, having in the latter year 
a population 3,815 less than in i860. Tioga County shows a de- 
crease in population of 2,000 between i860 and 1905 ; and Yates 
shows a decrease of 992 in the same period. The population of 
Tompkins County has increased since i860, but, in spite of the 
growth of Ithaca, has in 1905 a population 490 less than in 1880. 

This general decrease in population necessarily affects the con- 
ditions of farming, both the ownership and management of the farms 
and the output from the farms. Between 1879 and 1899 the aver- 
age size of farms in the State has increased nine-tenths of an acre ; 
but in six out of the seven selected counties the increase in average 
size of the farm is greatly in excess of this: — Broome, 5.6 acres; 
Chemung, 2; Cortland, 7.1; Schuyler, 10.5; Tioga, 2.3; Tompkins, 
8.4. For some reason, the average size of farm in Yates County 
has decreased 10.7 acres. 
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The percentage of farm owners operating farms has decreased 
for the whole State 3.68 per cent, between 1889 and 1899.* Four 
of the seven counties show a greater decrease in percentage of own- 
ers operating farms than the normal for the State — Schuyler, 7.42 
per cent.; Tioga, 4.81 ; Tompkins, 3.74; and Yates, 4.61. 

Between 1889 and 1899 the percentage of cash tenants on the 
farms of the State as a whole has increased 1.98 per cent. In the 
seven counties under consideration only one (Broome, 2.04 per cent.) 
shows a greater increase than the normal; and only two others 
(Tompkins .08 per cent, and Yates .93 per cent.) show an increase 
in cash tenants between 1889 and 1899. In the four other counties 
the percentage of cash tenants has decreased. Hence it is evidently 
considered less profitable to rent farms in the area under considera- 
tion than in the State as a whole, the only exception being Broome 
County, which has a good market in a large city, and is crossed by 
a broad, fertile river bottom followed by two trunk railways. 

Turning to the percentage of farms worked by share tenants, it 
is found that between 1889 and 1899 the State as a whole shows an 
increase of 1.70 per cent. One of the seven counties (Broome, .54 
per cent.) shows a decrease in percentage of share tenants; but all 
the others show an increase far in excess of the normal for the State 
as a whole : — Chemung, 4.35 per cent. ; Cortland, 3.40 ; Schuyler, 
7.76; Tioga, 5.43; Tompkins, 3.66; Yates, 3.68. 

These facts tell a story. With the decrease in population the 
average size of the farm is increasing in this region faster than the 
normal for the State, and the percentage of owners of farms is 
diminishing faster than the normal. It is not generally considered 
as profitable to pay cash for the use of the farm here as in the rest 
of the State, but working the abandoned farms on shares is increas- 
ing at a far greater rate than the average for the State. For reasons 
not worked out in this study, some of the counties depart from the 
average conditions of the area as a whole ; but the explanation would 
doubtless be easy of determination if undertaken. 

An attempt was made to examine the statistics of farm output, 
but the varying methods of recording these statistics in the several 
census reports made this inquiry of slight value. The output of 
grain, however, shows some significant facts. Between 1879 and 
1899 the acreage in grain for the entire State diminished 544,757 
acres, an average of 8,930 acres for each of the 61 counties of the 
State. Only two of the seven counties (Broome and Yates) reach 

* This comparison is perhaps not warranted, since the Census of 1900 includes under '' Owners," 
part owners,owners and tenants, and managers, while the Census of 1880 mentions only Owners. 
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the average, and three counties show a gain instead of a loss. On 
the average for the State, these seven counties should show a de- 
crease of 62,510 acres devoted to grain raising, while in reality they 
have decreased only 8,219 acres. This indicates that, accompanying 
the diminution of population, there has been a tendency to adhere to 
the production of crops of the simpler kinds far in excess of the 
average for the State. 

Examining the individual grains, it is found that the decrease in 
barley production is far in excess of the normal. The seven counties 
produced about one-fifth as much barley in 1899 as in 1879, while 
the State as a whole produced about one-third as much. In corn 
production the seven counties do not depart markedly from the 
normal. Wheat production for the State decreased 178,875 acres, 
or on the average of 2,932 acres for each of the 61 counties ; but in 
these seven counties the total loss in wheat acreage is only 9,858 
acres, two of the counties showing great gain and only three reach- 
ing the average loss per county. In rye production the State loses 
67,507 acres between 1879 and 1899 ; but in these seven counties all 
but one show a gain, though there is a net loss for the entire group 
owing to the great decrease in rye production in Tioga County. The 
State, as a whole, shows a gain of 68,582 acres in oats; but the 
seven counties show a gain of 29,951 acres, or nearly half the total 
gain for the State. In buckwheat production the State has 1,366 
less acres in 1899 than in 1879; but six of the seven counties show a 
gain in buckwheat acreage, and for the seven counties there is a 
total gain of 18,591 acres in buckwheat. 

The tendency of these hill farms is evidently toward the simpler 
farm products, a tendency due partly to location and soil, partly to 
the fact that, with? diminishing population, products requiring the 
least work are naturally grown. Dairying statistics would doubt- 
less show this tendency even more markedly. 

The facts stated above demonstrate a significant change in the 
farming p6pulation of this part of New York State. It is a serious 
condition and somewhat alarming, when we consider that, although 
exaggerated here, it is true of the State as a whole, that while other 
industries are progressing, agriculture, the basal industry, is not 
holding its own. 

During several seasons of work in the region under consideration 
I have attempted, by my own observations as well as by talks with 
the people, to find out why there is this change. It is evident that 
the problem is a complex one, involving both general and local con- 
ditions, and social, economic and geographic factors. An ultimate 
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analysis of the problem would be beyond the scope of this paper, 
though some of the significant factors may be mentioned. 

Perhaps the most basal cause for the decline is the competition of 
products from other agricultural regions, notably the Mississippi 
Valley ; but coupled with this is the failure of the rural population of 
this part of New York readily to adapt itself to the changed con- 
dition, and to modify the farm products accordingly. Lack of in- 
telligent planning is evident on every hand — due in part, no doubt, 
to the discouragement of adverse conditions and to the natural selec- 
tion by which many of the best have gone away and left the least 
worthy to till the soil. Accompanying this is widespread evidence 
of shiftlessness. 

Without pretending to special farming knowledge, I make these 
statements with full conviction of their truth. No other interpre- 
tation can possibly be placed on the fact, frequently observed, that 
of two neighbouring farms with the same soil conditions, the same 
market facilities, and, in general, with the same possibilities, one is 
often neat, well tilled, well fenced, with large barns and freshly 
painted house, while the other is in a state of general decay and ruin. 
No other interpretation than shiftlessness can be placed upon the 
prevalent neglect of expensive farm machinery left out in the fields 
for the winter. Nor can any other interpretation, than lack of power 
to grasp opportunities, be placed on the fact that a person living in 
a city in one of these counties must buy cold storage chickens, and 
often eggs, and must go to the store for vegetables brought to town 
by rail, while he would gladly buy these of farmers if only they 
would give him the chance. 

The country is hilly and much of the soil is thin, stony and 
naturally infertile, while constant tillage has caused it to deteriorate. 
One often sees a pasture or even a hay field red with sorrel, a clear 
sign of the poverty of the soil. The effort is made to cultivate the 
entire area, even though the yield of hay or grain is in places so 
slight as hardly to warrant the labour involved in cutting and storing 
it. Extensive farming is the rule, and of intensive farming there is 
rarely any evidence. 

In this hilly region, as, indeed, in many other parts of the State, 
the roads are well nigh impassable for a large part of the year, — in 
the winter because of snow ; in fall and spring because of mud ; in 
summer very often because of the horrible attempts at road-making 
with the "road machine," by which the road is piled up with sod and 
stones over which it is difficult to drive a buggy, and well-nigh im- 
possible to draw a load. The farmer is, therefore, not only isolated 
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socially, but also, because of the wretched condition of the roads, 
cut off from a market for his products. In the hilly country the 
ruggedness of the topography still further increases the isolation, 
which is rendered still greater by the prevalent tendency to run the 
roads as directly as possible, regardless of grades. The towns and 
railroads offer markets for products of this region, but the difficulty 
is to get to the towns and railroads. 

Social isolation is an important factor tending toward decrease 
in population for various reasons, but primarily because of the dis- 
content which it creates in the brightest portion of the country 
youth. The houses are far apart, and the roads are bad, especially 
in those seasons when a measure of leisure would permit of social 
intercourse. In the valleys the electric railways are diminishing this 
objection, and the rural free delivery is doing much, in its way, to 
lessen the isolation of the upland farmer. 

The combination of these adverse and unpleasant conditions, to- 
gether with the opportunities for advancement in the villages and 
cities, draws away many of the farm youth, and usually the best of 
them. Again and again, on asking the history of an abandoned or 
decayed farm house, I have been told, that the girl has married the 
village storekeeper, or is a clerk in the village store, one boy is a 
railroad conductor, another works in the factory, etc., while the 
parents are either dead, or, in their old age, are trying to carry on 
the farm as best they can. 

Even in the uplands the farmers are prevailingly of American 
stock, large numbers of them of New England lineage. One cannot 
help admiring them for their desire to improve their condition ; nor 
can we blame them for being dissatisfied with the restrictions of farm 
life in a section where the opportunities, at best, are but poor. It is, 
on the whole, praiseworthy that they should try, even on the farm, 
to give their families some of the comforts and luxuries which the 
city American demands. But the effect of all this, combined with 
the other factors, tends toward making life on the farm less attrac- 
tive and to lessen the success of farming as a business. 

The outcome of this tendency toward depopulation of the farm- 
ing districts cannot but be unfortunate for the State as a whole. The 
State Census of 1905 proves the vital importance of the situation. 
It should be remedied, and one naturally inquiries "What can be 
done?" 

Education of the farmer is certainly of basal importance, and 
New York State is doing much in this direction through its State 
Agricultural College at Cornell University. To learn to care for the 
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farm and farm implements, to learn how to make the soil produce 
the most, and to learn what it is best to produce on a given farm, 
will help much ; and such knowledge is sadly needed. 

It is certainly true that much land is in crops which should be 
in pasture, and it is equally certain that not a little of the upland 
should be allowed to return to woodland, partly because the soil is 
too poor for crops, partly because the wood of the forest is needed, 
and partly to prevent the run-off of water and soil to the detriment 
of the better farm land of the valleys. In places, farming is being 
attempted where it cannot be a financial success, and, to this extent, 
the abandonment of farms is for the best. I am convinced that the 
State as a whole would be benefited by the abandonment of many 
thousands of acres of upland farm land to forest growth, preferably 
under State control. 

The greater part of the upland, however, is suited to agriculture 
of one kind or another ; but, to be made to produce to the utmost, it 
demands adequate connection with the markets. For this purpose 
good roads are required, and that need I should place above all 
others in importance, not even excepting education of the farmers. 
New York State has been backward in this respect. It can well 
afford to enter, even more vigorously than at present, into the work 
of good road building purely from the standpoint of the welfare of 
its farming population and the increase in the value of its farm 
products. 

Even with agricultural education and the best of connections with 
the markets, it is very doubtful if the American farmer can in large 
numbers be retained contentedly on the farms of the less desirable 
and less productive uplands. His exodus is a sign of his energy 
and ambition. From many standpoints this is unfortunate, for the 
farm is an excellent training school from which so many of our best 
citizens have come; but it is natural and inevitable. This being the 
case, it seems certain that his place must be taken by others. Already 
there are vacancies to be filled, estimated by the State Department 
of Agriculture to number 20,000, and the number is probably more 
rather than less than this, and each year the number is increasing. 
The State has now entered actively into the effort to repopulate the 
depleted farming districts. We may expect, I think, as a result of 
this effort, to see foreigners replacing the native Americans who 
have gone or are ready to go. These people will be better content 
with their lot and will require less. On the whole, it seems the best 
solution of the problem ; but for the fullest success it must be accom- 
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panied by the opening of better communications between farm and 
market. 

What has been said is intended to apply only to the region under 
consideration; but most of it doubtless applies to most of the agri- 
cultural counties of the State. In the region selected, the conditions 
favouring the decline of farming are exaggerated, and hence its 
greater decline. These conditions may be briefly summarized as 
follows: This is a region of great ruggedness of topography, and, 
over part of the uplands, the soil is thin and poor. Moreover, in a 
large portion of the area, cities are few and scattered, and some sec- 
tions of the upland are, therefore, remote from markets. Owing to 
the sparseness of population and the hilly topography, the roads are 
exceptionally bad. It is for these reasons that the depopulation of 
this part of New York is in excess of that of the agricultural sections 
in the State as" a whole. But even here the condition is not hopeless, 
though it has come to be sufficiently bad to be alarming. 

There are two possible outcomes, both of which involve a read- 
justment of the conditions of farming; for it is evident that, under 
the conditions of the past, the agriculture of these upland regions 
has in the main been a failure. One solution, and the one toward 
which the region has been tending, is that of an increase in extensive 
farming, such as dairying and the culture of buckwheat and other 
grains. This is the simplest solution of the difficulty and naturally 
the one toward which the region first tended. But it is not the 
wisest solution nor the one that must ultimately be adopted; for it 
necessarily means a diminshed population and the turning of the 
land over to less useful purposes than it is capable of serving. While 
some sections are doubtless destined to return to the forest, and large 
areas to remain in pasture, there is much land now in pasture, or 
producing only small crops of hay and grain, that can be made to 
support a much larger population provided different crops are raised 
and more attention is given to the intensive farming of small areas 
of the better land. This will probably call for an entire change, not 
only in methods, but also in the farming population. It is doubtful 
if large numbers of American farmers will adapt themselves to these 
new conditions — at least judging from the past; it calls rather for 
men trained in close tillage and economy, such as are practiced in 
Europe. 



